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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR THE BILINGUAL ACADEMIC AND CAREER 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
GEORGE "WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
> 1981-1982 



This proqram, 1n Its first wear of a two-year fundlnq cycle, 
offered Ml Inqual Instruction and supportive services with a career 
orientation focus to 250 Hispanic limited Enqllsh proficient students! 
1n qrades nine throuqh eleven. Program students were all Hfspanlc and 
spoke Spanish at home. A vast majority of the students were horn out- 
side the United States: approximately 81 percent. were horn 1n the 
Dominican Republic. The, students varied 1n proficiency 1n Enqllsh, 
ability 1n their native lanquaqe, and overall academic preparedness. 

■ p- 

v. 

The major qoal of the proqram was to expediter the acquisition 
of the Enql 1sh-lanquaqe skills necessary for full ma1nst,ream1ng within 
an averaqe period of three years. A qradual transltlorvinto the main- ^ *" 
stream was accomplished by placliiq students 1n content-area courses In 
their native lanquaqe and some E.S.L. classes durlnq the Ti fat two-year*. 
In the third year, students attended subject-area courses tauqht.wrch an ^ 
E.S.L. approach n*ared to their level of Enqllsh proficiency and by the 
fourth year, were expected to function effect 1vefy 1n all -Enqllsh classes 
1n the subject areas. 

Title VII funds supported administrative and support services 
staff. The Instructional component was supported primarily tiy Title I, 
♦with additional fundlnq f ront/fhapter 720 and tax-levy. Curriculum 
materials adapted from the city school system curricula were used 1n 
a dd Hi&k t o tfomree rc lally-develo ped curricula and materials. A lesson- ' 
plannfnq qulde W 1ncl*J#e "career Infusion" 1n the teachlnq of subject 
areas was belnq prepared. Supportive services to proqram students con- 
sisted of academic and personal <fu1dance f home visits, telephone contacts, 
and outside referrals. Staff development activities Included an Initial 
orientation meetlnq, regularly scheduled department and faculty meetings, 
and tralnlnq sessions on career awareness. Parents of proqram students m 
participated 1n a parent -student^vtsory committee, a variety of school^ 
wide and proqram activities, £nd throuqh the Initiation of meetlnas 
with the school principal*. -a, 



Students wereTrfsessed 1n English-language development Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test ; qrowth 1n this mastery of Spanish (Jnter- 
american Series, Prueha de lectura ) ; High School Equivalency Examinations 
1n Spanish reading, writing, and. mathematics; social studies, science, 
and mathematics (teacher-made tests); and atterwffcnce (school and program 
records). Quantitative analysis of stigjent achievement Indicates that: 

< - \ -1112. 



--On the average, students mastered more than one objective per 
month of Instruction , ai measured by the CREST, and succeeded 
1n achlevinq the criterion set as the proqram objective. 

--In native-language readlnq ability, students Jn qeneral .showed 
small qalns on the Prueba de Lectura; however/this Improve- 
ment was neither statistically nor educationally slgnff leant 
and the criterion set as the proqram objective was not met. 

--Overall, students who took the High School Equivalency Tests 
1rt Spanish reading, writing, and mathematics met the criterion 
of a 65 percent passing rate set as the program objective 1n 
both the fall, and spring. 

--In general, students who took teacher-made examinations in 
mathematics, science, and social studies courses tauqht hi- . 
Hnqually received overall pjssslnq rates which ranqed from 
R6.5 percent 1n social studies 1n the fall to ftft.3 percent 
1n science in the sprlnq. In all of the content areas, there 
appeared tt> be a positive relation between qrade and student 
performance: the hlqher the grade, the hlqher the percent passing. 

--Overall, 96 percent of the, students enrolled 1n mainstream 
content-area courses taught 1n Enqllsh and who received services 
from the proqram, passed teacher-made examinations 1n those 
areas. 

• / 

--The averaqe attertdance rate of proqram students surpassed 
that of the school by 21.7 percentaqe points. 

The followlnq recommendations were aimed at 1mprov1nq the over- 
all effect 1veness„ of the proqram: 

--Establishment of a collaborative process 1nvolv1nq adminis- 
trators, teachers, and technical assistants to systematically 
review, revise, and plan the articulation between E.S.L. and 
blUnqual Instruction 1n content areas; 



—Assessment of teacher tralnlnq needs 1n the areas^>f h1l1nqual1sm 
and culture 1n education followed by In-service tralnlnq 
workshops and colleqe course attendance related to Identified 
needs; 



— Plannlnq and Implementation of a bilingual Instructional and 
staff development program to Include teacher observation, 
•need Identification, and observer feedback; 



--Acquisition and/or adaptation of curricula and materials to 
further develop the career education component. 



V 
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Location: 

Year of Operation: 
Target Lanquaqe: 
Nunjber of Participants: 
Principal : 
Project Director: 



549 Audubon Avenue 

New York, New York 10040 

1981-82, first of two-year fundlnq cycle 
Spanish 

250 students 1n qrades nine to eleven 
Mr. Samuel Kostman 
Mr, Jose Fraqa 

INTRODUCTION 



The BlUnqual Acad6m1c*and Career Orientation Proqram (BACOP) was 
funded for f+scal year 1981-82 as a new qrant under the provisions of the 
Elementary V^d Secondary Education Act (E.S.E.A.) Title VII and Chapter 720 
of the New York State 1 laws. This fundlnq period completes the first of a 
two-year T1t\e ^11 fundlnq cycle. BACOP 1s a basic blUnqual secondary 
education program with a career orientation focus. Operatlnq as part of 
Georqe WashlnqtyQn H1qh School's forelqn lanquaqe department, 1t offered 
blUnqual ,1nstnkt 1onal and supportive services to 250 Hispanic limited 
Enqlish proficient (LEP) students, grades nine throuqh eleven. Proqram 
participants received tax-Tevy bilingual services alonq with other Spanish- 
dominant blUnqual students -- those ellqlble for blUnqual services on 
the basis of scores on the Lanquaqe Assessment Battery (LAB) and parental 
consent, who receive only tax-levy services. For the purposes of this 
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report, "program students 14 will refer to the 250 students selected for 
the B/\c8> program. ' 

The project\staff engaged 1n staff " development activities pr1- 
martly by attending college or university courses for further professional 
development. Parents were Involved 1n the program by means of a parents 1 
advisory council, sodocul tural activities, and direct contact with the 
program's family assistant. New York City Board of Education, and'commerdally- 
and project -developed curricula were adopted for Instruction 1n English arm 
Spanish., 
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The purposes of this report are: to describe the project's 
context, components, participants, and activities; to report student 
achievement and attendance\tota; to analyze and Interpret proqram and 1' Of** 
student data;. and* to make recommendations for possible Improvement. 




v - 

i„ CONTEXT 



COMMUNITY SETTING 



George Washlnqton H1qh School 1s located on Manhattan's upper 

west side, some twenty blocks north of the Georqe Washington Bridge, 1n the 

Y - 

midst of apartment Voofces and small businesses. Two residential projects, 
the Dyckman Houses ahd the George Washlnqton Ho'uses, are 1n the area, 
family-owned shops, 'discount stores, fast-food restaurants, suptfrmarfejftts, 
and banks serve the community. 



TF\e apca's population 1s approximately 75 percent Hispanic; Immigrants^ 

from the Dominican Republic predominate. Twenty-three percent are black 

African. The remaining two percent, designated "other, M Include a number 

of Haitians. Spanish 1s the language usecy throughout the community by 

. H1span1cs for moit purposes. Despite ethnol1ngu1st1c differences, no major 

problems resulted from ethnic/racial conflict In recent years. 

V < 

The area 1s decidedly poor: many families qualify for public 
assistance; many live 1n* sub-standard housing. A large number of the neighbor- 
hood's students are eligible for free school lunches, and many work part- 
time to help support tfcielr households^ 

The population 1s highly mobile. Newly-arrived Immigrants mflfve 
1ntd*the area as their more settled neighbors move out to seek better living 
conditions. The area 1s said to be unsafe as robberies, mugqlnqs, and other 

7 

crimes, particularly those related to drugs, are on the rise. During the 
past school year program students were assaulted and robbed duMnq school 
entry hours. Unemployment and the high Incidence of teenaqp pregnancies 
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are factors which affect the community^ but crime and drug traffic seem to 
be the factors which most directly affect students 1 attendance and drop- 
out rates. * % I 

The community and surroundinq neighborhoods have a number of educa 
tional resources, ihcludlnq several colleges and universities -- Borlcua and 
City Co11eqes^yestiivai T and Columbia Universities, and the Manhattan Con- 
servatory ofMuslc. It also has libraries, museums, hospitals, parks, and 
recreational facilities. The W^.loqton iSelqhts Chamber of Commerce, banks, 
and the 1-ocal merchants offer some employment opportunities. TrarT$porta- . 
tlon is easily available, and buses and subways stop near the school. 

Many students Walk to atd from stliool, however, slnce^he cost of trans- 

■ *, ' 

portatlon for students, has Increased 1n-thec1ty.- 

• *' . V ' ' 

SCHOOL SETTING 000 : * 

The school 1s housed 1n a flvfe-story building constructed 1n the 

, ■ \ • r 

1920' s. Its ornate style and ^1rtdi nq central staircase qlve the buildlnq 
a stately appearance. In genetal, the school and Its facilities — which 
include an all-weather track, an aitroturf field, and tennis and ^andball 
courts — have been well matntciTned. . ^ 

.George Washington 1s a Title t^E.S.E.A. "eligible high school with 
a totaT student enrollment *of 3,100 students. Of these 2,164 or 70 percent 
are eligible for free lunfches. Table l.presents the number of students by 
home languages, percentage of total enrollment, and percentage LEP. 



TABLE 1 



Home Language of ^ttTScients 1n the School 











( 9 


Language 


No. of Students 


) 

% Total Enrollment 


% LEP . 




* . 
Spanish 


1,950 






« 


French/ 

Haitian Creole 


25 


•1 






j Urdu 


8 




50 


-4 

English 


1,117 


. \ 


"l 
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The bilingual program, the largest 1n the school, occupies a cramped 
office on the fourth floor. During 1981-82, the project was allocated the 
office space of the department of foreign languages 1n addition to the space. 
1t has always occupied. This allocation was due to the temporary absence 
of the department chairperson, and the bfMngual project director's assignment 
as acting chairperson. Additional space recommendations were made 1n past 
bilingual program evaluations, and the project director requested more space 
during *he program's first year of operation. Bilingual classes are dispersed 
throughout/the building according to areas designated to each subject der 
partwgjprtr^ There Is a resource center 1n a larqe classroom which program 
students and teachers use as a library. It Is equ1ppedvW1th dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, other reference materials, and-varted types of publications 
1n English and Spanish. The resource specialist and a teacher aide are 



available 1n this room for assistance. 
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II. PARTICIPANTS 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS * A 

s Proqram students live within two miles of the school In the . 
community described above. There are more mfele than female students In 
the whole program and in each grade. Table 2 presents the number of 
students by sex and grade. 

.* 

TABLE 2 

. c 

Number and Percentages of Students by Sex and Grade 



Grade 


Male 
N 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


Female 
N 


Percent 

of 
Gradfe 


• 

Total 
N 


Column Total : 
Percent ' 
of All Students 


9 


32 n 


62.7 


19 


37.3 . 


* « 

•' 51 


' 21,6 


10 


59 


49.6 


60. 


50.4 


• 119 


50.4 


11 


39 


59.1 


27 


40.9 . 


66 


28.0' . 


TOTAL 


130 


55.1 


106 • 


•44.9 


236 


100 



•There 1s a higher percentage of male than female students 1n the 
program. Male and female students are almost equally distributed 
1n grade 10 only. , _ 'I 



.Half of the program students are 1n grade Iff. 
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Proqram students are all Hispanic, and an overwhelnfinq .majority 
were born outside the continental United States.- Their home lan'quaqe'ls 
Spanish. Approximately ftl percent of the students were born 1 n the . • 
Dominican Republic. Of tli$se\ approximately half a re from i rural areas 
and had Uttle, If any, access to formal school 1nq 1n thef^country. Re- 
cent -1mm1qrants from rural areas reportedly maintain close family 
ties, and are more likely than students who Iftf ve 1 1 ved Jim the United 
States for extended periods of tlme/to live with both parents. .Other 
participants are from Puerto Rico, Cuba, Central or South American countries 
or were born 1n the United States. The ethnic composition of the proqram 
reflects the proportions 1h the community, where Dominicans are an over-' 1 
whelminq majority and the South American population 1s 1ncreas1 nq. Table,, 
3 presents the number and percentages of s.tudents by country of* birth. 

Accordlriq to^staff reports, students need additional counsel 1nq 
to help them set realistic academic, vocational, and professional qoals, 
understand how to achieve them,, and adapt to the complexity and diversity 
of the dty. They must learn to be able to move from. very personal re- 

H 

latldnshlps to the more Impersonal style of a scfhool or work settlnq. 
Five students were Interviewed 'by the proqram evaluator. These students 
seemed to have a clear view of their situations: of belnq overaqd for 
their qrade; of their struqqle acwlnst the lanquaqe barrier and economic 
difficulties. They expressed their needs, and suqqested ways 1f> which 
these could be better satisfied, table 4 presents the number of students 
by aqe and qrade. 



TABLE 3 

Number and Percentages of Students by 
Country of Birth 
Lanquaqe: Spanish 



• 

Coi/ntry of Birth 


Number . 


Percent 


Dominican Republic 


193 ' 


.81 


Puerto R1co 


5 


2 


Cuba 


12 


5 • 


Honduras 




1 


Guatemala 


1 


1 


El Salvador 


5 


2 


Panama 


1 


1 


Colombia* 


5' 


2 


Ecuador" 


10 




U.S. 


3 


* 1 


TOTAL 


237 


100 



•All students are Hispanic and their home lanquaqe 1s Spanish 
E1qhty-one percent were born 1n the nomlnlcan Republic* 

•Only three students were born 1n the United States. 



. TABL€ 4 

Number of Students by Aqe and Grade 

m : 

' 

1 1 11,111 . 



Aqe 


Grade 9 


Grade 


10 


Grade 11 


Total 


1* 


» .5 


4 


• 1 . 


10 


15 






1- 


16 


- * 

16 








2 


A A 

44 


17 


17 








72 


18 


7 


. 28 




57 


19 


2 4 


9 


20 


31 


20 




2 


5 


7 


. Total 


51 


120 




66 


| 237 


Overage 
Students 












Number 


26 


39 




1 25 


90 


* Percent* 


51 


33 


38 


38 



T 



Note. Shaded boxes Indicate expected age. range. 

♦ 

, .Th1rty«sf 1ght percent of the students are overaqe for their grade. 
The h1<mest percentage of overaqe stodents 1s In qrade 9 f followed 
by grade 11. 

* *■ 
.Most program students are 17 years" of aqe. Of these, most are.,1n 
grade 10. . 




In general, students' motivation to learn seems to be hlqh. They 
form, closely-knft qroups, and take part 1n activities Inside and outside 
school. They have strong patriotic feellnqs toward their countries of 
birth, and tend to view personal achievement as an aspect of national 
achievement, Lantjuaqe seems to txe,a stronq factor promotlnq social 
coheslveness. English 1s used only 1n the classropm when useji as the Medium 

Of Instruction, or with English-dominant teachers or peers. 

> 

In their native language, program students range from those 
who are functionally Illiterate, to those who are one to two years below 
grade level, ta those who read at the twelfth-grade level and can perform 
In Spanish literature courses. The spectrum of students 1 * prof 1c1ency In 
English ranges from those who know little or no English, through those 
who are enrolled 1n arv Intermediate level of E-.S.L. (approximately 61 
percent), to those who have enough fluency to be at least partially 
malnstreamed (20 percent). The range of skills 1s further broadened by 
the fact that there may be a gap between oral skills and literacy.* 

STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 5 summarizes the education, certification, and experience 
of the professional and paraprofesslonaT staff. The bilingual program staff 
Includes the director, resource coordinator, two ge|j6ral hlqh school equlva- 
lency teachers, three subject-area teachers, two family and two teacher as-* 
slstants, and a blUnqual secretary. 

c 

t 
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TABLE 5 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofasstonal Staffs 



Functlon(s) 


% TIM 

Spent In 

Function 


Date 

Htrt# 


Education 


Certification I License 


Years of 

Monolingual 

Experience 


Years of 

Bilingual 

Experience 


Years of 
Experience 

(ESL) . 


Project Director 


100 


9/79 


B.A. 1 

M.S. Education 


NYS Spanish DHS 


14 


3 


None 


Bilingual 

Resource Xoord 1 nator 


100 


9/79 


B.A. M. A. E.S. L. 


NYS E.S.L. 


16 


3 


23 


Teacher G«E«D« 


100 


9/80 


B.A. 1 

M.A. Education 


HY5 

NYC Spanish DHS 


12 


4 


2 


Teacher G.E.D. 
Spanish Teacher 
Grade Advisor 


30 ^ 

30 

40 


9/70 


B.A. 

H.S. Bilingual Ed. 
N.S. Guld. Counselor 


DHS Spanish 
NYC Bilingual Teacher 

School /Community Relations 


12 


12 


1 


Social Studies Teacher 


100 ' 


10/75 


B.A". Lib. Art! 
N.A. Bilingual Ed. 


.Bilingual social studies 
NYC Spanish DHS 


_ t 

7 


6 


1 


Bilingual 
Science Teacher 


100 


2/81 


B.A. Science 


NYS Spanish HS 


8 


" 1 


None 


Hath Teacher 


100 


Z/81 


B.*7. Spanish 
•M.A. Spanish 


NrC Spanish DHS 
E.S.D. DHS 


« 


2 

-J 


1 


Family Assistant 


100 


9/80 


H.S. 


Not Applicable 


2 


2 


None 


Education Assistant 


100 


1U78 


H.S. , 


Not AppHsc able 


4 , 


4 


1 


Education Associate 


100 


2/75 


A. A. Liberal Arts 


Not^pljAble 


7 


2 


None 


Family Assistant 


100 


3/80 


B.A. Education 


Not Applicable 


3 


2 


(tone 


B1 Ungual Secretary 


100 


10/79 


A. A. Liberal Arts 


Not Applicable 
School Secretary DHS 


None 


4 


None 
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• All staff members,, except one teacher who also functions as grade advisor, are assigned to" 
their functions lfl© percent of their Mm. 

'5* ■ » 
•All professional staff, except one teacher, hold a Masters' degree, are certified by the 
city and or state In an ajrea of education, and have extensive experience In bilingual and 
Monolingual education, 

•• ' -*•• / V' 

.Two teacher* ware teaching but of their area of specialization. Both the Mathematics and 
the science teachers were educated and licensed for Spanish high school education. ' - 

• All pareVofesslonal staff hold at least a high ^school diploma. Of the five staff members, 
two hold associate's degrees and one a bachelor/! degree. All ere experienced In education 
except the program Secretary, who has experience In bilingual secretarial services.. 

.All program stiff are bilingual In English and'Spanlsh and ill except one professional 
are Hispanic. 

* 'if 
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III* " PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

*■ PHILOSOPHY 

The project has an articulated philosophy of hlHnqual education: 
to expedite the acquisition of English through native- and second-lanquaqe 
Instruction. The aim is to assist the student 1n making an adjustment to 
all-€ngl1sh instruction and completing graduation requirements. Practice, 
1n fact, varies according to Individual need and ability. Students who 
have least proficiency 1n English receive more Instruction 1n their natfve 
language. In general, 1t 1s expected that during the first two years of '% 
program participation., students will receive content -area Instruction 
pr1mar11y\1n the native lanquaqe, whlle^taklnq E.S.L. classes. Ourlnq * 
the third year, they are expected to function 1n content-area classes tatight 
With an E.S.L. approach, which considers their level of ability J0\ EnqHsh. 
During their fourth year they are expected to function effect IvelyTrral 1- 
Engllsh classes 1n the subject areas. 

The transitional philosophy 1s aqre^J upon by school administration 
and faculty; however, there -are differences of opinion as to how best? to 
teach bilingual s'tudents and how to achieve transition. The program's 
E.S.L. staff holds that blHngually taught courses should use more E.S.L. 
methodology. The native-language, teaching staff feels that more content- 
area work should be Incorporated 1n the E.S.L. classes to make English- 
language learning meaningful white reinforcing knowledge of content areas. 
Both the principal and the project director advocate a strongly transi- 
tional approach which does not make hasty transfers of students Into 
all -EnqHsh classes. Both are In aqreement that a bilingual education 

' . -12- 
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1s necessary for this population. Students who lack coqnltlve develop- 
ment In the native lanquaqe particularly need the proqram s services to 
facilitate acquisition of Enqllsh-lanquaqe skills. 

HISTORY 

B1T1nqual content-area courses have been offered at fieorqe 
Washlnqton since 1970. Prior to that, the school had an E.S.L. depart- 
ment. 0u6 to orqanlzatlonal r^structuMnq, E.S.L. was placed under the 
supervision of the mathematics chairperson, and later, 1n 1979, under 
the communications chairperson. The former E.S.L. chairperson has become 
resource specialist to the blUnqual proqram, and spends most of his time 
teachlnq E.S.L. The structural chanqes throuqh which the E.S.L. proqram 
'"'has evolved are not viewed favorably by some staff members; however, -as 
th»{pr1nc1pal stated, "reqardless of differences In opinion, 1t works." 

In 1978 the administration agpolnted a committee to study and 
recommend a coordinated blUnqual education proqram which would collaborate 
with all the school '.s departments. The resultlnq proposal was funded 
by Title VII from 1979 to 1981. In 1981 a new proposal was funded by 
Title VII for students who had not previously been served by this source. 
The 1981-82 school year was Its first year of operation. However, the 
new proqram benefited from the exlstlnq proqram as well as from the 
scbool's history of blUnqual education. 

PROG RAM ORGANIZATION / 

The proqram now functions as part of the forelqn lanquaqes de- 
partment. Its d1 recfof;" whd*1 s~lctTnq assistant principal, reports to the 
principal and works with the Individuals who chair other departments. The 
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project director has day-to-day resporklh1 1 1ty for proqram administra- 
tion, supervision of proqram staff, currlcular, and fiscal matters. He 
has no responsibility for supervision of conteht-area Instruction, but 
takes part 1n the principal 1 * cabinet meetlnqs w1th L ass1stant~pr1ndpals 
for the content areas, quldance, and administration. Flqure 1 Illus- 
trates the proqram orqaolzatlon. 

PROGRAM ROALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Proqram qoals, as stated 1n the proposal, may be summarized 

as follows: 

. » 

v 1) to provide a viable blUnqual Instructional proqram to a 
traditionally bypassed student population 1n order to meet their academic, 
hlqh school certification, and future employment needs; 

2) to develop a cadre of trained Instructional and support services 
staff 1n the areas of school drop-out prevention, career education, and 
individualized Instruction of LEP students; 

3) to promote positive attitudes amonq students toward themselves, 
school, and education; amonq staff toward students and blUnqual education; 
amonq parents toward their children, school, and education; 

4) to promote the replication of a blUnqual hlqh school proqram 
model which will serve as a resource to the school and to other hlqh 

) 

I 

schools; and 

5) to strenqthen the school's capacity to sustain the proqram. 

Specifically, the proposed proqram lists the followlnq objectives 
for evaluation durlnq the 1981-8? period: 
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Bilingual Program Organization within Gtorgt Washington High Sch 



PRINCIPAL 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS « 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL FOR 
FOREIGN LAN6UA6E 
(ACTING) 
% BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
i FOR 6U I DANCE 




PARENT AOVISORY COMMITTEE 



9 



PARAPROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 



Supervisory Rtlatlonshlp 
ColUborttlvt Rtlatlonshlp 
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* 1) to Increase the proportion of students passing the hlqh 

school equivalency exlmlnattorr to 65 percent of all students enrolled 1n 
the hlqh school equivalency preparation class; 

2) to Increase the proportion of program students ready for 
transition Into either the tax-levy biHnqua] or mbnol v 1ngual proqrams 
to 50 percent; .\ * 

3) to Improve achievement 1n Enqftsrh fepffcieyw+of students who 
participate In hlqh school equivalency preparation classes for one full year 
as indicated by an increase of statistical s1g*nij^nce {*«.05) as measured 
by the New York City Reading Test (P.S.E.H.)f 

4) to increase the proportion of students passing the mathematics 
criterion-referenced tests to 65 percent of all students enrolled 1n the 

) 

mathematics classes; / ^ v 

5) to improve, achievement in English proficiency of at least 65 
•percent of the students enrolled 1n E.S.L. classes as Indicated by the , 
mastery of at least one objective per month of treatment On the Criterion 

Re ferenced Engl 1sh Syntax Test (CREST); 

\ 

6) v to Increase reading achievement 1n Spanish as Indicated by a 

statistically significant .05) difference between pre-post tests scores 
on the InrterameHcan Series Priieba de Lectura ; ■ • 

7) to Increas^the proportion of students passing the New York ! 



State Regents Competency Test 1n English and Mathematics to 165 percent of 
students enrolled 1n the college/career ortjntatlon program „(b1 Ungual 
students of grades 10, 11, and 12). 
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FUNDING 

the program draws on four sources of fund|nq: Title - I -and title 
VII; of the E.S.E.A., Chapter 720, and tax-levy monies. Table 6 illustrates 

fundinq sources including the number and type of personnel and subject. 

i ■ . ■ - ' ■ , "* , • - «" 

areaj offered. 

TABLE 6 • 
Fundi nq of the Instructional Component '.• *'*' 



Number of Personnel 



Subject Area 


Source 


Teachers 


Paras 


E.S.L. 


Tax Levy 
Title I 


'* 3 


3 


Readinq (Enqllsh) 


Title I 


2 


2 


Native j / 
Lanquaqe (Spanish y 


Tax leyy 


3 ■ 




Math 


Chapter 720 


1 

'1 


1 
1 


l 

Social Studies 


Chapter 720 


_ 1 


i" 


Science 


Chapter 720 


1 


l 



. ( . . .. . > ... ■ . J 

.ThrWtomblned fundinq sources support 12 1/2 teachinq positions - 
! .and 9 paraprofessional teacher assistant positions. 

* • 

.The larqest amount of fundinq is provided by a federal. source, Title 
I of the E.S.E.A.; the second larqest 1s provided by a state source, 
Chapter 720; the rest 1s provided by municipal tax-levy funds. 

.Title I fundi hg is used primarily for the areas of E.S.L. and readinq, 
- while Chapter* 720 is used for the content areas, and tax-levy for the 
j native lanquaqe arts (Spanish). , , r l, 

. V'A Table 7 presents the fundinq sources of the non,r Instructional 
component. Althouqh the table lists these staff in order to document " 
Title VII fundinq, tax-levy positions contributed to supervision (content- 
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area and £.S.L. assistant principals) and. student support services 
(quidance and counseling staff). * 



TABLE 7 



Fundinq of the Non-Instructional Component 



Area 


Fundinq Source 


Personnel : No. & Title (s) 


Administration & 
Supervision 


Title Vil- 


* / . 

1 Project Director 


Supportive 
Services 


la x Levy 
Title VII 


n # 5 Resource coordinator 
1 Paraprofesslonal 


Staff 

Development / 


Title VII 


1 Consultant (part-time) 


Parental & 
Community * 
Involvement 


Title VII 


1 Family Assistant 


Secretarial 
Services 


• 

Title VII 


1 B111nquai| Secretary 



.Title VII funds the ncjn-1nstruct1onal areas typically supported by 
this source. i 

.One half-tfme resource coordinator, a position typically supported 
by Title VII, 1s pupported-by tax-levy money. '^y 

.Title VII funds sbpport a total of one professional and three para- 
professlonal full|-t1me'POs1t1ons, and one education consultant for 
25 days. 



The reported allocation of funds meets the requirements of the 
fundinq and fiscal aqents. Financial reports are submitted to the varlol 
agencies separately. „ * 



ft* 
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. IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

STUDENT PLACEMENT PROGRAMMING, AND TRANSITION 

Tfoe project attempts to Identify those students who require b1- 
Ungual services when they enroll 1n the school. A series of placement 
tests a fid Interviews are administered to potential candidates. Students 
who fall below the twenty-first percentile jon the Language Assessment Battery 
(LAB) 1n English and who attain an acceptable score on the Spanish reading 
test, La Prueba de Lectura , are admitted to the project. The guidance 
counselor's and teachers' recommendations, as well as parents' and students' 
own preferences, are taken Into account 1n the selection process. J*- '/ 

The project presently serves Spanish-dominant students; jstudents 
dominant 1n French/Creole, Urdu, and Oriental languages, who are enrolled , 
1n the school 1n relatively^ smal 1 numbers, are provided with E.S.L. Instruc- 
tlon and are assigned to content-area courses 1n the mainstream. 

* Students' programs are assembled by the bilingual guidance - 
counselor on the basis of placement tests, recommendations by the bi- 
lingual faculty, ar\d the school system's graduation requirements. The 
student's academic record and course availability are also taken Into 
account. $ 

f • 

Students* programs are fairly uniform at each grade level. De- 
partures from ttHs pattern result from Individual abilities; for example, 
a student may need remedial work 1n math, or may be advanced 1n math beyond 
the sequence generally taken at hls'or her grade level. Fifty students 
who participate 1n the drop-out prevention program are programmed for high 



school equivalency [>f «arat 1 on classes. These proqrams consist of four 
class periods' per day/ Including two E.S.L., one mathematics/ and one 
Spanish class. (These classes are complemented by career orientation and 
supportive services.) 



Tracking takes place 1n language courses and 1n social studies. 
Due to the considerable volume of reading required 1a social Studies 

courses, two versions of some of thesfe classes are offered: assignment? 

* 

to these tracks 1s based on the Individual student's reading proficiency 
1n the native language, overall academic performance, and attendance * 

• * * * , 

record. The student's educational objectives are also considered:- ttfe «\ 
tracks are designed to meet the needs of academically or vocationally' 
oriented students. It 1s expected that academically oriented student? 
will make the transition to a full English program more rapidly. . 



MAINSTREAMING > 



The bilingual project's goal 1s to mainstream students fully as 
soon as their linguistic proficiency permits effective participation- 1n ■ > 
English-language courses. The criteria applied* for full ma 1nst reaming Includer 
a LAB score 1n Enqllsh above the twenty-ffrst percentile; recommen{fat1An by 
the bilingual staff and guidance counselor; successful performance 1rr One 
or more mainstream class; and student and parental approval. , The number of 
years that a student has lived 1n the United States Is also considered: 
1f after five or six years students are still attending blTlngua-1 classes, 
their records are carefully examined. *#*..'- 
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Students are partially. malnstreamed before a full transition 1s 

attempted. At this staqe, very-few* students take one content-area course 

y • ° * « 

«tn .English. **In 1981-82, only -ttfo percent of program students were registered 
In ma*1 rfst ream classes. Spme of these classes' were advanced courses such as 
America studies, not available in the bilingual 'program; students are 

" assigned te, these courses at the discretion of the guidance counselor. 
All program students took 'physical education in the mainstream, 14 en- <• 

rolled 1n matnstream art classes, six, in American studie?, four 1n 

& * - , • ^ ' ' 

band, two 4n record keeping, and two 1n accounting. 

Transition into greater Enqllsh usage 1n bilingual Ty taught 

courses Is encouraged by the administration. This is presently achieved 

. ** .» • 

. t .. 

by a translation approach, the use of some English for lectures, and 
more assignments of English reading and writing, with higher levels of 

^difficulty as students progress. However, teachers presently use whatever 
approach they consider appropriate. Once students complete the E.S.L. 
sequence, they are fully malnstreamed. However, since the project was 
1n Its first year 1n 1981-82, no students had yet been fully malnstreamed. 
When students do exit the program they will* remain eligible to use the 
services of the bilingual resource center, to receive b1 Ungual guidance, 

' and to take part in the project's extracurricular activities. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 

» * 
Table 8 describes the four levels of E.S.L. offered to all/ 

bilingyal students during the fall 1981 semester. (Similar courses were 

offered in the spring.) Each level emphasized particular skills, -I.e. 

oral English or reading and writing skills. 



During the sprlnq semester, the evaluator observed two 
classes: E.S.L. 4. and E.S.L. fop high' school eau1 valency preparations* 
The classes differed 1n approach and type of students. The E.S.L. 4 
teacher used a traditional aud1o-Hnqua.l approach, drilling students with 
exercises 1n Identification, and transformations of language structures. 
There was Uttle natural use of Enqllsh for functional purposes. The' t 
teacher conducted the class 1n Enqllsh. Students used Enqllsh only to 
perform the drills, and used Spanish amonq themselves. The 21 students 

a 

observed 1n this clajss were said to be typical of the program, with the 
exception that they had progressed to the most advanced E.S.L. level. 

The other E.S.L. class Included 14 students who either returned 
to school to prepare for the high school equivalency test or had opted 
to take the equivalency exam rather than to continue In the proqram • 
.toward graduation. The teacher worked with the whole qroup, hut also, 
moved around the room to reach each Individual. Assistance from an aide 
facilitated Individualized Instruction. The teacher asSlqned a dicta- 
tion and translation activity; he used Enqllsh except In situations (about 
15 percent of class time) 1n which Spanish was considered essential or 

■ % 

useful to convey meanlnq. His assistant and the students used Spanish 
almost exdluslvelly; students used only English to answer the teacher's 
questions. During discussions, translation was used frequently. Explana- 
tions about the English language were given by the teacher In Spanish. 

> ' 

Native-language Instruction for all Title Vjill and non-Title yil 

bilingual program students 1s offered by the foreign language department. 
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Two double-period cours^a re offered for students whose native-language 
skills are limited, /(he department also offers Intermediate and advanced 
Spanish classes, and courses 1n Spanish literature. 

Staff members Identified two major problems 1n the area of native 
language Instruction. The first 1s said to be the Inappropriaterjss of 

textbooks aimed at students learning Spanish as a foreign language, 

• • ' ■ if"! " 

particularly at the third and fourth levels. The other 1s the need for 
training of foreign language teachers to teach the language to native 
speakers. ' i 

Table 9 presents the content-area courses taught bilingual 1y 
during 1981-82. Program students were Integrated wltHkthe non-T1t1e » 
VII bilingual program students. 
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TABLE 8 

Instruction In English as a Second Language and Engl 1sh\ Reading (Fall 1981) 



Courses 


NiitnkAi* nf 

nuinuer ui 
Classes 


nveroyc 
Class Reg. 


Place PHc / 

Week 


Description 


ItUFl TtU 1 Ulll ur 

Material In Use 


E.S.L. 1 


7 


21 


14 


□egi nni ng tngi 1 sn 
Four Language Skills 


ungiisn cnanging wono i 
(Scott - Foresman) 


E.S.L. Reading 1 


, 6 


24 


6 


beginning tngnsn 
Reading S Writing Skills 


Department Developed 


E.S.L. 2 


7 


17 


14 


Advanced Rpalnnlna Enall^h 
Four language Skills 


Enallsh Chanalna World 2 
(Scott - Foresman) 


E.S.L. Reading 2 


5 


20 


5 


Advanced Beginning English 
Reading & Writing Skills 


Department Developed 


. E.S.L. 3A 


8 


20 


8 fl 


Intermediate English 
Reading ft Writing 


Comp-Lonqman/Short stories 
Journey to Frame - (Globe) 


\ S 

"\' E.S.L. 3B 


8 


20 


8 


Intermediate English 
Four Language Skills 


English Changing World 3 

(Scott - Foresman) & El em Comp. (61 ant on) 


\ E.S.L. 3 Speech 
\ Improvement 


4 


35 


4 


Pronunciation: Phonemes > 
Rhythm Intonation 


Department Developed 


■ \ 


.S.L. 4A • 


5 


21 


*$r— 


Advanced English 
Reading & Writing 


Comp-Longman/Short stories 
Turning Point - (Globe) 




Is.L. 48 


5 


21 


5 


Advanced English 
Four Language Skills 


English Changing World 4 

(Scott - Foresman) A El em Comp. (Blanton) 



1 £ 
.There are four levels of E.S.L. Instruction which are offered on an average of six classes per level each term. 

.Class register average Is 22 students, ranging from 17 to 35 students. The upper limit Is reached only In the 
most specialized course In the sequence, speech Improvement. 

.Class periods (45 minutes each) average 8 weekly.- The highest number of periods Is offered In the beginning 
levels emphasizing the four language skills. The least number of periods is offered In the specialized speech 
course for Intermediate level students. 

.Curriculum and materials In classroom use are commercially and/or department -developed. 

r 

•Program students are dispersed throughout these classes. Most are enrolled in the intermediate level courses, 
q but they vary in rartge from E.S.L. I to E.S.L. 4. 



• TABLE 9 ,f 
B1 Ungual Instruction 1n Content Areas 
(Fall and Spring Semesters) 



V- 



Fall y 
Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Class .Reg. 


% of Class 
i ime dpani sn 
is Used 


Unit r*c 

Per Week 


t nf Material 

1n Spanish 


Fundamental Math 


f 3 


32 


75 


15 


50 


Alqebra A 


'\ 2 


30 


50 


15 


50 


Fundamental 
Math A 




1 3 


33 


50 





50 


Fundamental 
Math 0 




20 


- 50 c 


10 


50 


General 
Science I 




\ 5 


30 


' 50 


^ 25 


50 


New York City 


I, 


34 


95 


3 


100 


European History 


1 


16 


85 


2 


.90 


Global 
History II 


1 4 


25 


90 


8 


90 • 



D 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



X of Class 



Sprinq 
Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Averaqe 
Class Req. 


Time Spanish 
1s Used 


Hours 
Per Week^ 


X Qf Material 
1n Spanish 


History Global I 


5 


35 


\ 95 


100 


\Yes 


Western 

Civilization ^ 


- 1 


16 


\ 80 


100 


I 

Yes 


global 
History II 


4 


25 


\ 80 


100 


Yes 


Fundamental 
Math A 


3 




50 


50 


Yes 


Fundamental 
Math B 


3 


30 


75 


0 


.No 


Fundamental 
Math C 


2 < 


30 


50 


50 


— & 
Yes 


Fundamental 
Math D £ 


2 


15 


50 n 


50 


Yts 


Alqebra A 


3 


30 


50 I 


/50 


Yes " ! ' 


Alqebra B- 


2 


30 


50 




Yes 


Generai 
Science II 


5 


25 


50 


50 


Yes 



9 

ERIC 



.B111nqi/a1 Instruction 1n the content areas Included elqht courses 1n 

the fall and ten courses 1n the sprinq, 

i. 

•Basic Introductory courses dominated offerlnqs In the fall althouqh 
the social studies courses varied from a basic Introduction to the 
city to an advanced level of history. 

•The averaqe fall reqlster per class was 34 students; sprinq classes 
had an averaqe reqlster of 27 students, 

•In fall content-area classes Spanish was used on an averaqe of 70 
percent; 1n sprinq/ Spanish use averaqed approximately 65 percent 
of class time, * 

.AH courses offered blHnqually (except Introduction to New York City) 
were required for qraduatlon. All teachers reported to have had at 
least 50 percent of the materials used available In Spanish, except 
one, who reported no materials available 1n fundamental math R and 
alqebra B. 

.Materials used 1n class were thouqht to be appropriate to students' 
readlnq levels, except 1n the fundamental math R course 1n trte sprinq. 
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During the spring semester, the evaluator observed two classes 
taught b111ngua11y: global history I and^general science II. tn the 
history class, the teacher used Spanish consistently fon all functions, 
I.e. opening the lesson, explanations, verification of understanding, 
etc. Students used Spanish exclusively, both with the teacher and among 
themselves. The teacher used a lecture-discussion method 1n working 
with the whole group; approximately half of the 27 students seemed to 
participate actively. Whe materials observed In use consisted of teacher- 
prepared mimeographed sheets and the blackboard. It was reported that 
the same teacher had developed. a 36-un1t course of study Intended to 
Introduce students to I1\fe 1n New York City, which was not 1n use at the 
time of the observation. 

The science teacher described language policy as bilingual. 
Oral work In the class observed was almost exclusively in Spanish, 
except for some vocabulary translation. Instructions and questions were 
presented 1n written fdrm 1n English. Students used Spanish with the 
teacher and among themselves; although a few English words, we re heard. 
Students were using sixth-grade science texts published 1n Spain, It hey 
were also using mimeographed sheets with an English title, followed by / 
Spanish text and instructions. Both English and .Spanish were used on 
the blackboard. The lessen consisted of the Identification of parts 
and functions of the ear. 



UK 



There 1s no explicit language policy for Instruction 1n the bi- 
lingual 1y taught courses, lianguage usage depends oh teachers 1 preference 



or .ludqment of students' needs. The director reports that lanquaqe use 
may fluctuate from virtually no English (1f teachers fear that students 
would miss content), throuqh constant translation of materials presented, 
to a balanced combination of Enqllsh and Spanish. Some students, however, 
were enrolled 1n a subject area course tauqht.excluslvely 1n Enqllsh. 

The quality of Interaction between teachers, program staff, 
and students 1s an Important feature of the Instructional proqram. 
Many of the professionals and paraproTesstonal faculty and staff are 
Hispanic; the students' culture 1s therefore reinforced! 1n and out of 
the classroom. Teachers and staff are said to relate ta students very 
personally and to assume responsibilities, such as acadeinlc, personal, 
and vocational orientation, beyond those required of them. They have 
concentrated heavily 1n the development of study skills and .have prepared 
"how-to" sheets entitled "Recetas para su e'xlto" (recipes for your success). 



v \ 
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V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT * ' _ 

The program adapted the school system's curricula, and used, 
commercially-developed materials as well. Presently, teachers assisted 
by^the program consultant are adapting a lesson planning guide to en- 
courage teachers to Incorporate "career infusfon" 1n content-area courses. 
Texts, teacher guides, and other materials developed by the Office of 
Bilingual Education "have been a major resource. , 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

A bilingual guidance, counselor and bilingual grade advisor,** 
both' supported with tax-levy monies, provided support services to part- 
icipating studentf. One Title VII family assistant makes home visits. 
These' staff members work with students to facilitate cultural adaptation; 
their premise 1s that newcomers' Inability to understand and adjust to 
the demands of an unfamiliar cultural setting Inhibits learning. In an 
Interview with the evaluator, the guidance counselors Indicated that 
their limited time was spent mainly on academic advisement. Students 
'need personal counseling to help them adjust to a complex school system 
and metropolitan city life; those who had never attended school , before 
or hi* attended only the lower grades were most 1n need — both aca- 
demically and emotionally. 

Students receive Individual and group guidance. Career counseling 
1s also available to students. A New York State Empl oyment' Servl ce counselor 

' ... . - • 

•' / 
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a school employment counselor, and representatives from community colleqes 

were invited to speak to students about career opportunities and what 

they must do to secure them* OnJy the>eWooi counselor jneets with students -~ 

Individually. The director fras instrumental )n placing 15 students in 

summer, camp programs which train students in \summer camp work; and pay i * 

them for their services. 

.» • ■ ' • . : ,'• \ • ' • . * ' 

A ful 1 -time f ami ly assistant makes home visits to advise parents 

^ . ■ ) ■ < ■ "-^ " ■ 

when sttftfcnts. are failing courses, toxdiscuss absenteeism, chromic truancy, 
or students 1 decisions to drop out of school^ They make special efforts 
to Visit homes when phone contact is not possible, ^^ien a student tias ^ 
been out of school due to ^tended i Uness, or when problems in the home 
appear to be affecting students 1 performance in the program. Staffs - 
members may phone or write to parents with information about program 
^tivities, or to discuss students 1 academic progress,, attendance* or 
discipline. Some 30 'to 50 calls are ryde each" week to students 1 homes; 
telephorye ^oritact tends to bef more frequent when report cards are Issued, 
at which time parents often initiate calls. ^~ 



The project utilizes outside resources to widen the scope of 
supportive services. The Medical Center at Columbia Presbyterian Hospital 
is used for referrals of physical or'psychological problems and student ' 
pregnancies. Charles Evans Hughes High School Testing Center 1s used for 

- y " " ■'. . ■ 1 ; 

^testing high school equivalency program students., Hostos Community Col leue 
resources are used for career and aAdemic orientation. Linkaqe with 

f - - . . 

this college hal been established*1n order to fad litate admission of 
program graduates 1n the future. . , 



The director believes that the project cannot present satisfy 
students 1 needs due to Its limited resources* .Students are said occasion- 
ally to leave the* program (and school) due to financial need. The program 
has. not been able to establish a link with potential part-time employers 
in order to alleviate this condition. Some students have been asked by 
their families to leave home, and need referrals to agencies that may 
help them find living" arrangements. 

' ■ <« * 

An outstanding feature of the support services component Is 
the personal attention to students and the congruence, of language and 
culture of students andsstaff. Asked how she thought she Could reach 
program students, the family assistant responded, "I deal with them like. 

■ - ■ • . . • v ' ^1 

my own kids. I talk to them with my face, with my hands,, and wifh my 

* *" 
heart." She-Spoke with them in Spanish -- their own language. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

A further objective of the bilingual project is the ongoing develop- 
ment of the staff's qualifications. An Initial orientation meeting was held 
for the entire staff in the fall. Monthly department meetings were attended . 
by both professional and para professional staff members; teachers also attended 
semi-annual school faculty meetings. .The project consultant conducted train- 
ing sessions for content-area teachers on a monthly basis. The purpose 
of these sessions was to integrate career awareness Into all areas of the 
(curriculum. The consultant would follow up the sessions by making obser- ^ 
vations of teacher performance in the classrooms and providing feedback. 
The director held several meetrljigs throughout the year in which program^ 

imptementation strategies were discussed with t£a€hers and parents. 

1 * *s 




Table 10 lists staff development actlvljtleif 1n school which took 
place during 1981-82. Table 11 11sts those activities which' took place 
outside of school^at the New York City Board of Education. Table 12 
lists university courses 1n which program staff was enrolled, and which 
were paid by the school system's* Career Ladder Prog|ram, (TI^ETe VII funds 
did not support university enrollment.) 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The bilingual project sponsors a- parent-student advisory committee 

♦ , » 

•whose members 1n 1981-82 Included four parents, three students, ^two teachers, 
and the project director. The committee met ten times during -the school 
year to follow and offer advice on program Implementation. Parents were 
encouraged to take* part 1n the school's Saturday morning adult education 
program which Included E.S.L., United States history and culture, and a 
general equivalency diploma program offered 1n 'Spanish. Attendance wa$ 
Initially about 20 parents; however, as the school year progressed, 1t 
•declined and remained constant at eight parents. At present, one teacher 
runs 'the adult education program, and a Spanish assistant aides 1n 
recruitment. 

Parents participated 1n other school activities.. All of the ■ - 
school P.T.'A. 1s Hispanic; the vast majority of the parent members are 
parents of bilingual program students. They took, part 1n activities such 
as open school day, Pan American Day Assembly, Puerto R1 can Discovery Day 
celebration, Dominican Independence Day celebration, and attended events 
1n which their children presented literary works or dramas. 



TABLE 1ft 

\ " o 

Staff Development Activities in School 



Strategy 


": i - ' ■ ». 

Slates 

obsessions 


nu. ciiu line ui 

Staff Attending 


Sneaker or Presenter 

/ 


Frequency of 
Number of Sessions 


Goal 


In-Service 

<< 


Sept. A October 1981 
and Febuary 1982 


A total of 10 bilingual 
content-area teachers and 
paraprofesslonal staff 


Project director 
Project consultant 
Resource coordinator 
Bilingual guidance counselor 


Four sessions In total 


To set up the proqram 
plans and to clarify the 
objectives to all Involved 


Oep^. Meetings 


Sept. 10, 1981 
Oct. 22 
Nov. 9 
Pec 7 


Bilingual staff/ 
teachers, para- 
professionals. 
Family assistant 


Project coordinator 
Principal 


Once a month 


To deal with matters 
, pertaining to pro.lect as 
nail as evaluation A 

objectives « 


H 

0 

L 4 

CO 


Jan. 11. 1985?, 
Feb. 4, March 8, 
April 5, Hay 10. 
June 7 








\ 

m \ 


Othec 

Demonstration 

lessons. 
Lectures, etc. 

ft 


Training component 
Advisory Committee . 

Parents' Meeting 


Project consultant 
and teachers 

P.A. President 
Bilingual teachers In 
content areas, Spanish, 
and E.S.L. 


Consultant 

* 

Project director and 
principal 


Once a month 
By appointment 


To carry-out career 

Infusion in the areas of 

math, science, and 

social studies . 

To discuss with teachers and 

parents the program 

objectives 
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TABLE U 

Staff Development Activities Outside School 



Strategy 


Descriptor) or 
Tme(s) 


Sponsor/Location 


i - — i 

Speaker or Presenter 


No. and Titles 


Number or Frequency 
of Sessions " 


Workshops held 
outside school 


Budget and Operations 
Procedures - Federal 
ft State Regulations 
on Bilingual 
Education 


NYC Board of Education 
Office of Bilingual 
Education 


Awl Ida Orta, Director 
Genls Melendez, Assistant 
01 rector ' 
Oswaldo Kalave 


Project Director 
Bilingual Resource 
Coordinator 


2 




Consent Decree 
Testing 


NYC Board of Education 


Office of Testlnq Personnel 

^ — * ' 


Same as abdve 












' | * • .* 


• 

t ♦ 


* 




* 

• 




** 

■' /! 
•* 

* 

« 

• 


» 

$ 

'. * 

9 

\ 
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TAiLE 12 

Unl varsity Counts Atttndtd by Staff (rVoftsslona\ and Paraprqftsslonal) 



Staff 



Sacrttary 

Paraprofts?<jfta1 

Paraproftsslonal 



Institution 



City Coll tot 
City Colltqt 
City Colltqt 



Goal 



:'*!' y >" 

Education Major 
Education Hajor 
English Najor 



Frtqutncy 



Coursts(s) 



Twlct wttkly 
Twlct Wtakly 
Ttrfct Wtakly 



Spanish thtatrt, Latin taarlcan Llttratura 
English 110, Womn's Studios 
Educational Psychology 



i 
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Parents have Initiated meetings with the principal throuqh the 
proqram advisory committee or the school P.T.A. whenever they felt that 
the proqram had special needs. They were able to secure -more space for 
the program, and more polled security around the school during opening 
and closing hours. 

An average of five parents -contacted the bilingual office each 
day. The project encouraged parental participation 1 through phone calls and 
home visits, as well as through mailings and the distribution of a newsletter. 

Parental Involvement 1n school events has been adversely affected 
by several factors. Many people feared attending school functions 1n the 
evening, when security problems dlscouraqed mothers from venturing out. 
Financial problems, chlldcare responsibilities, employment schedules, and 
other problems affected participation. A further Impediment was the parents' 
assumption, based on experience, in thefr native country, that education 1s 
the sole responsibility of the school. Many parents are said to function 
1n the same style they did 1n the rural areas of their home countries. 
Even though Spanish was spoken by the program staff, they still felt some- 
what alienated from the school. However, most were very responsive when 
Individually called to come to school for special reasons. The teacher»1n 
charge of adult education, the principal, and the director aqree that with 

j • 

qreater resources to rerch out and to train parents, the program could be 
significantly more effective 1n Involving parents. 

■ . f 

ATTITUDINAL INDICATORS 

In their Interactions with proqram staff, 1t 1s reported that most 
students are not very assertive. They show little Initiative or leadership 

• • : SO 



quality. They lack the motivation necessary to be self-qulded and constantly 
seek orientation. Accordlnq to one staff member, they "do little more than 
what they are Informed 1s possible." Many are said to He shy and to be 
afraid of being reprimanded. Peer Interaction observed, however, Indicated 
Otherwise. Students were very expressive verbally; they Initiated verbal 
Interaction frequently with the teacher and peers. They appeared to be 
very social (rather than task-oriented), cooperative, and to seek working 
with* others. They used a variety of strategies .to sustain Interaction, 

* » i , 

such as changing tone of yolce or making humorous comments^Th^y express 

■> 

trust 1n b111ngi)al teachers and staff* 

» 

Students 1 attendance was quite high throughout the school year, 
and 1n general exceeded that of the student body as a whole* Staff members 
stated that truancy 1s less prevalent 1n the bilingual program than 1n the 
mainstream. ^ 

Nearly, one-third of the bilingual population took part 1n extra- 

* ' . 

currlcular activities, Including basketball, sw1mm1nq and track, as well 
as the Spanish and the International bilingual clubs. Some slqned up for 
a summer sports camp program, run* by head coaches, Including the program 
director, from different high schools and colleges 1n the city. 

Students^jschlevement of honors farther reflects the proqram's • 
Impact. In 1981-8Fil Ungual students received 29 honor roll certificates. 
Several students participated 1ri ( the Spanish literature contest and won 

/ S3 

awards. 



\ 
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Approximately half of the bilingual student; held after- 
school jobs and about 75 had summer jobs. Drug and alcohol abuse were not 
apparent problems; neither was gang membership. The dean of qlrls reported 
that one out of every six female students suspended 1s from the blltngutl 
program, despite the fact that 1t 1s the largest program 1n the school* 
Suspension rates Increase as length of residence In the United States 1n- 
creases. The dean described the process as one of acculturation of criminal j 
activity 1n the community; one tn which there are progressively Increasing / 
Infractions. / 

0# j , 

Participants project a positive attitude toward the program, ■* / 
They showed no hesitation 1n visiting the program office to seek help 1n 
academic, school -related, or personal matters. In an Interview with the 
evaluator, the students referred to tfhe program as H our program/ and # * 
dlscussed^ways 1n which it -could be improved. In addition, they seem to 
be clearly Identified with their national origin groups ^frequently 
speaking of M my country 1 * and M us M or "our" when referrlnq to national 
groups. 



Data were collected on reasons for leaving the* program during 
1981-U2, Table 13 presents these data. The percentage of students 
dropping out was quite low: five percent of total program' population! 
This 18; a good Indication of the program's achievement 1n Its drop-out 
prevention function and, further, of how most students may feel about 
the program. 



r 
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TABLE 13 

Number of Students and Reasons for Leaving the Program by Grade 

, f 



Reason For 
Leaving 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Total 


Percent 


Discharged/ 
transferred to 
a) tern, program 


1 


• 


6 


7 


' . > 
9.5 


Transferred to 
another school 


1 


2 


2 


5 . 


6.8 


Passed H.S. 
Equivalency 




2 


12 


14 


18.9 


Returned to 
native country 


• 5 


• 5 




•io 


13.5 


Discharged (Job) 


2 


5 


i 


" 12 


16.2 


Discharged 
(Marriage) 


1 


1 


4 


6 


8.1 ' 


Truant 


1 


2 




3 


4.1' 


Dropout 


7 


e 

4 


1 


12 


16.2 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


5 > 


6.8 


Total 


20 


22 


. 32 


74- 


100 


Percent 


27.0 


29.7 


43.2 




100 



.Host students who are reported to leave the progranf/do so because 
they pass the high school equivalency exams. An equal number of 
Students were discharged for employment or simply dropped-out. 

.Of the students who leave the program, most a^e 1n gr-a'de 11. 
These eleventh graders are mostly those who pass the equivalency 
exam followed by those who transfer to an alternate' program. 
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VI. FINnfNGS 



ASSES SMENT PROCEDURES.* INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

— 1 — 7 — — — • : 

the followlnq section presents the assessment Instruments and 
procedures, «and the. results of the testlnq to evaluate student achleve-i 
mtnt 1n 1981-1982. 

Students were assessed 1n Enqllsh-lanquaqe development, qrowth 
1n their mastery of their native language, mathematics, social studies, 



and science. The following are the areas assessed and the Instruments 

* 7 * 

used: & 

English as a second language — CREST (Criterion Referenced 

English Syntax Test ). Levels I, II, III) 
" ■ " 1 j' 

Reading 1n English — The program proposed' to measure 
.*•;„• gains In English reading made hy students 1n High 

. School Equivalency preparation classes with the 
* New York City Reading W. However, no data were 

submitted to measure this objective. 

Reading 1n Spanish -- Inter&riHilcan Series. Prueha de 
Lectura (Total Reading, Forms hs and as, mtermeaiate ^ 
and advanced* levels, 1950 version) 

t , 

High School Equivalency Examinations 1n Spanish writing, 
reading, and mathematics 

Mathematics performance -- Teacher-made 'tests t 

Science performance — Teacher-made *Hests 

Social studies performance — Teacher-made tests 

Attendance -- School and program records 



The following analyses were performed: 

k On prle/post standardized tests of Spanish-reading achievement, 

statistical a/f educational significance are reported 1n Table 16. 

-40- * 
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y Statistical sSqntf^cance was determined throuqh the application of the 

correlated t-teit model • This statistical analysis demonstrates whether 
the difference between pretest *nd post-test mean scores 1s larqer than 
would be expected by chance variation alone; I.e. 1s statistical ly **■ v 
" slqn^flcant. It does not represent an estimate °qf how students would fx, 

have performed 1n the absence of the proqram. No such estimate couW- ) f 

~— 4ffe made because of the Inapplicability of test,4W)rms for this popula- 

tlon, and the unavailability of an appropriate compari sort qroup. * 

• ' • ■ ■ " ' ' ' ' ■ i - 

Educational sl^nlftjcah^e was determined fpr each qrade level 
by calculatinq an "effect slz^ 1 ' based on observed summary statistics 
uslnq the procedure recommended by Cohen. - An effect size for the cor- 
related jt-test model 1 s an estimate of the difference between pre^test 
and post-test means expressed 1h, standard deviation units freed, of the 
Influence of sample size. I ^ became desirable to'estahl 1 sh such an 
estimate because substantial differences that do exist frequently fall 
t to reach statistical siqnlflcance 1f tlie^ number of observations for each 
unit of statistical analysis 1s small. * Similarly, statistically siqnlfi- 



V 



cant differences often are not educational lylneanlnxjful. 

Thus, statistical #nd educational siqnlflcance permit'a more 
meaninqful appraisal of project outcomes. As a ryle of thumb,^he follow-* 



Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysisfor the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition^ New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapteir z. " 
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tnq effect size Indices are recommended by Cohen as guides to 1nterpret1nq 

educational significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5* .20 * low ES 

a difference of 1/2 * ..50" ■ moderate \ES 

a difference of 4/5 = . 80 * h1qh~E$ ' ' ■ ~ 

. . ■ - ' " - ■ -f 

The Instrument used to measure qrowth in Enqllsh lanquage was 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of*$pedf1c syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beqlnnlng 
and Intermediate levels of the CREST 1s broken down Into 25 objectives 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb "to be" (Leva? I), 
or possessive adjectives and pronouns (LeveMI). Material at the advanced 
level (Level III) Is organized Into 15 (Objectives, such as reflexive 
pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete four Items for 
each objective. An Item consists of a sentence frame for which the 
* students must s supply a word or phrase chosen from four possibilities. 
Mastery of a skill objective 1s determined by a student's ability to 
answe^ at least three out of four 1t6ms correctly. 

This repdrt provides Information on the average number of 
objectives mastered and the average number of objectives mastered per 
month of treatment by students who received Title I E.S.L. Instruction 
in fall and spring semesters (Tables 14 and 15). Information 1s also 
provided on students' performance at the various test levels* Per- 
formance breakdowns are reported by grade and level for students who 
were pre- and post-tested with the same test level. 

(/ 
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Trte results of High School Equivalency Tests 1n Spanish reading, 
writing, and mathematics ire reported in Tables 17 and 18 by grade and 
percent of students passinq by semester. 

Rate s of su ccess of students 1n mathematics* science, and social 
studies courses tauqht Jn the bilingual proqram a re reported by qrade 
1n Tables 19 and 20, These tables contain the numbers of Students 
reported as tak1 nq the relevant courses and the percent passinq for 
fall and for sprinq courses separately. Data are also reported for 
students who were taking mainstream courses in the same areas but received 
services through the program (Table 21). 

i ' • 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants 
with that of the school as a whole are presented by , qrade 1 ft Table 22. 
This table contains average rates for #lie schodl and for the participant^ 
groups by grade, the percentage point difference between school and 
proqram attendance, value of the z statistic, and Its level of statistical 
significance. Although the z statistic used here 1s slightly different 
than that desc-rlbed above, 1t aqain Indicates the extent to which the 
observed percentaqe differences vary frdin whaTmlqht he expected by 
chance. 
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Performance of .Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CRFST) : Averaoe Number of Objectives Mastered hy Grade and Test Level 

(E»S.L. Title I Spanish-Speak Inq Students* Fell) 

\ t 



ft* 



i 

i 




LFWEL 4 



mil 



LEVJL 111 



jnTAtS_ 



Average 
Months of 



Average Humher of 
Objectives Mastered 



Average Humher of 
Objectives Mastered 



..Average Humher of 
Objectives Mastered 



Average Humher of 
Objectives Mattered 



Grade 


Treatment 


N 


^*re 


Post 


Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


\ Pre* 

\* - 


Post 


Gain* 


Gain/ 
Month 


,H 


Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 




9 




6 


i?.n 


17.G 


B.O 


1.7 


\7 




l.iil 


*3*0 


0.9 


10 


-1 

fi.3 


o.o 


3.fi 


1.0 


?fl : 


3.6 


1.1 




in 


3*4 


?? 




lfi.7 


fi.4 


?.o 


4? 


fl.l 


13.3 




l.fi 


?9 


S.3 


• 


3.6 ' 


1.0 


93 


fi.o 


1.* 




It 


3.? 


1 




4.n 


o.o 


n.n 






7.0 


l.fl 


0.6 


17 


6.9 


il.n 


4.11 


1.? 


30 


3.1 


l.o 




TJTAl 


.1.3 


?g 


9.6 


is.fi 


*.9 


l.fl 


66 


fl.O 


\?.\ 


4.J? 


1.3 


Rfi 


fi.0 


%7 


3.A 


1.1 


1«1 


4.4 


1.3 


ti 



NOTF. Number of objectives for each level: Level 1- (?fi). Level II (2fi) t Level III (1R). 



. In general, program students mastered at least one objective per month of Instruction 1n the fall. The criterion of 
one ohlectlve mastered per month of Instruction set as the program objective was met at all levels. 

.The results of students at Level Ml are slightly higher than those found for other bilingual high school programs 
in New Vork City. However, It should he nnted that the. higher gains at this level may he related to the low pre-test 
scores. 
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Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Reference* FnoHsh Synta x Tost 
(C&EST): Averane Number of Objectives Mastered hy Grade and Test' level . 
(r.S.i. T1t.it 1 Spanl^h-Soeaklnq Students, Sprlnn) ^ 





t 


* 

\ . % v LFVEl 1 ^ 






\; 'UV51 I J; 








IKVFl 111 






TOTALS ' i 
































Grade 
• <# 


Averane 
Months of 
Treatment 


• Averane Number of 
Abjective* Mastered 
» Pre Post Gain 


Cain/ 
. Month 




Averane Number >ot 
Oblectlves Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Rain/ 
Month 


N 


. Averane* Number of 
Object 1 ves 'Mastered 
. Pre Post o Gain 


Rainy 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Ob 4 |ect1ves Mastered 
'Gain Rain/ 
• Month 


9 


1.1 


11 T1.4 I4;j.. ?.l 


, <M 


10 


A.Q. 




X? ' 




1 


. 6.1 * 11.0 fi.7 




?4 




.1.1 


in 


1.1 


a o.fl n.fl 4.n 


1.1 


* 11 


0.1 


•n.s 


4.4 


1.4 


?4 


S.7» «;« 1.7 


UP 






1.3 


. U 








6 


s.p 


10.? 


s.n 


l.P 








fi 




!>■ * 


3.) 
















TOTAL 


. 1.1 


1* 10.7 14.0 3.3 


1.1 


47 


fl.fi 


i?.r 


. 4.7 


1.4 


?7 


s.4 * o # a 4.0 




03 * 




•1.3 . 

i 1 


NOTf. 


Hunker of oMect1v.es for each level: 

- .* - 


Level. 1 {ft). Level 11 (?S) t level III (IS). 




4 ' 


• 









.In neneral. pronram students mastered at least one objective per month of Instruction- In the sprlnn. The rewlts meet 
the criterion set as the pronram oblectlve (one oblectlve per month) at alj levels and nrades, except nrade <j (level I). 

.The results at level Ml appear to he related to the unusually low pre-test scnres. 
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TABLE 16- 
Spanish Reading Achievement 



•it* 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores Irt Native Lanquage Readlnq Achievement of 
Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the Pruebide 
Lectura Level 3, Forms BS and AS, by Grade 



Pre-Test 



i 



Post-Test 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

01 f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


Level of 
Significance. 


Educational 
Significance 


9 


17'' 


52.9 


13.5 


55.7 


15.8 


2.7 


0.61 


0.8 


NS 


.30 


10 


51 


67.0 


14.7 


67.5 


14.4 


0.4 «' 


0.60 


0.26 


NS 


.05 


11 


47 


63.7 


15.3 


66.1 


13.0 


2,4 


0.47 


1.12 


NS 


.23 


TOTAL 


115 


63.6 


15.4 


65.2 


14.6 


1.6 


0.59 


1.26 


MS 


.17 



.In qeneral, there were qalns on the Interamerlcan Series, Prueha de Lectura . However, this 
Improvement was neither statistically no/ educationally significant. 

fa - 

.The gains for grades 9 and 11 students were not significant statistically, but were minimally 
significant educationally. 

.The results Indicate that either the test level may have been Inappropriate for the students 
or that Instruction In Spanish was not geared to the reading skills assessed by (he test. 
(See Recommendations.) 
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< TABLE 17 . 

• * . » * 

. * , 

Percentage of Students -Passtnq High School Equivalency Tests (Fall) 



* ■ 



total (Grade 11) 
X 



r. Examination 


f-N 


Passlno 


■ Reading (Spanish) 


25 




Writing (Spanish) 


25 


96.0 


Mathematics (Spanish) 


25 


80. n 



i: 



,The hlqhest passing rate was that of students taking the & 
Spanish High School Egu1 valency Examination In wrlttlUr 
(96 percent). " — " 1 

.The lowest passing rate was. that of students taking the 
Spanish High School Equivalency Examination 1n mathematics 
(80 percent). ! 

.The criterion of at least a 65 percent passing rate set as the 
program objective was surpassed on all of the egul valency tests 
1h the fall. 
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TAtfLE 18 

Percentage of Students Passing High, School Equivalency Tests (Spring) 

!. Total (Grade 11 f ., 



Examination • . - " - 


1 H 




Reading (Spanish) 


18 


94.4 


Writing (Spanish) 


18 


' ioo.o • 


Mathematics (Spanish) 


18 


66.7 



.The hlqhest passlnq rate was that of students taking the 
Spanish High School Equivalency Examination In wMtlnq 
(100 percent) • " . ' 

•The lowest passlnq rate was retarded for students taklnq the > 
Spanish High School Equivalency Examination 1n mathematics 
(66.7 percent). 

»The criterion of at least a 65 percent passlnq rate set as 
the proqram objective was surpassed w all of the equivalency • 
teste 1n the sprlnq. % 

Jhe results on the High School Equivalency Tests 1n the sprlnq 
were generally hlqher than in the f^J, except In mathematics. 
However, the rank order of percent passing from high to low 
was the same. 
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/ 



» Number of Students Attendlnq and Percent Passlnq 
... Tea cher-Mad«LE&am1 nations 1n Content-Area 
Courses Taftqht R11 1 ngually (Spanl sh/| nqT1'sh) , hy Grade ( Fa 11 ) 



Content Area * 


1 i 

H -Passlnq 


N Pasislfti . 


N PasjTihq 


X' 

N Passlnq 


Mathematics 


.37 " 62,2 


103 • 66.0 


20 95.0. 


160 68.8 


Science 


4 ' / ' 25.0 


69 .87.0 


17^«»r* '88.2 


90 84.4 


Social Studies 


27 / 37.0 


57 64.9 


8- 62.5 


92 56.5 



• S1xty-n1ne percent hf the proqram students passed teacher-made mathematics, 
examinations 1n the fall. The proportion of students passlnq Increases 
with qrade ranqlnq from a low of 62.2 pefrcent in qrade 9 to a hlqh of 

95 percent 1n Vade 11. 

•E1qhty-four percent of the\ proqram students passed teacher-made science 
examinations 1n the fall. \ The proportion of students passl no .Increases 
with qrade, ranqlnq from a ^low of 25 percent 1n qrade 9 to a hlqh of 
88,2 percent ..1n qrade 11. 

• F1Hv-seven percent of the proqram students passed- teacher-made social 
studf*$ examinations 1n the fall* The proportion of students passlnq 
ranqes from a low of 37 percent 1n qrade 9 to a hlqh or 65 percent 1n 
qrade 10. •.. * 

.Thehlqhest overall passlnq rate was reported 1n science (84.4 percent), 
followed by mathematics (68.8 percent). 



m.- 
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. TABLE 20 

Number of Students Attendlnq and Percent Passinq 
Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Content -Area 

Coupes Tauqht B1lj*quaTly (Spanlsh/Enqllsh), by Rrade (Sprrlntfl 

s 



Content Area ' 


Grade 9 
N Passinq 


J^ade 10 
It Passinq 


Grade 11 
% 

H Passinq 


Total 
X 

N* Passinq 


Mathematics 


29 55.2 


87 60.9 


16 87.5 


132 62.9 


Science 


1 100.0 


€1 ' 85.2 


15 100. 0 


77 . * 88.«3 


Social Studies 


26 / 46.2 


78 69.2 


• 

18 88.9 


122 67.2 




jsixty-three .percent of the program students passed teacher-made 
mathematics examinations 1h the sprlnq. The proportion of students 
passlhq Increases with qrade, ranqlnq from a low of 55.2 jjjercent 1n 
qrade 9 to a hlqh of 87.5 percent 1n qrade H. . 

,E1qhty-e1qht percent of the students passed science examinations In 
tk^e sprlnq. The proportion pass1n<» ranqes from a low of 85. 2 percent 
1n qrade 10 to a hlqh of 100 percent 1n grades 9 and 11. 

, Sixty-seven percent of the proqram students passed social studies 
examinations 1n the sprlnq. The proportion of students passinq 
Increases with qrade ranqlnq from a low of 46.2 percent 1n >qrade 9 
to a hlqh of 88.9 percent 1n qrade 11* 

,The hlqhest overall passinq rate was recorded 1n science (88.3 percent), 
followed by social studies (67.2 percent), and mathematics (fi2.9 
percent). 
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TABLE 21 



Number end Percent of Students. Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In ContentiArea 
Courses Taught In English (Spring) , 



f 

Conteot Area - 


. # 

N 


SPRING 1982 
Number — 
. Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


Mathematics 


8 


7 


86 


Science » 


1 


L 


100 


Social Studies 


16 


16 


100 


TOTAL ^ 


25 


24 


96 





A^nety-slx percent of the students passed teacher-madf^a, ' 
examinations In content-area courses taught In English 2r 
In the spring. 

* 

.The percent passing ranges from a low of 86 percent In 
mathematics to a high of 100 percent In science a*d 
social studies. 
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^ • TABLE 22 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentages o 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage . 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


33 


\91.7 


9.9 ' 


10 


101 


94.4 ' 


5.3 




. 43 


90.5 


* 10.5 \ 


TOTAL 


177 


„ 92^ 


7.9 { 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 71.12° 

i 

Percentage . • 

Difference = 21.7 z = \2.76 p = .001 



.The average attendance rate for program students is 21.7 
percentage points higher than the average school -wide 
attendance rate. 

.The attendance rate for program students ranges from a low 
of 90.5 percent in grade. 11 to a high of 04.4 percent in 
grade 10. 

.The higher attendance rate for program students is statistically 
significant at the .001 level as measured by a one-tailed z:-test. 
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SUMMARY OF BINDINGS 

English . \ 

v The criterion of one objective mastered per month §f instruc- 
tion £et as the program objective was met at all levels- of the CREST by 
the program students Tn the fall. In thejipring, the program objective 

was met at all grades and at all levels, except for grade 9, Level I. 

■ • ' 

Spanish - ' h 

In general, program students did not meet the criterion of a 
statistically Significant improvement on the I nterarteri can Series, . 
Prueba de Lectura , set as the program objective. However, a slight im- 
provement at grades 9 and 11 was minimal ly Significant educationally, 
but not statistically significant. 

In general, the criterion of a 65 percent, passing rate on the 
High School Equivalency Examination in ^0al!ish reading was surpassed in 
both the fall (84 percent passing) and the spring (94 percent passing). 

The criterion a 65 percent passing rate in the High School 
Equivalency Examination in Splnish writing was surpassed* in both the 
fall ( v 96 percent passing) and in the spring (100 percent passing). 

T - . . '" ' • " 

Mathematics * ' » 

Sixty-nine percent of the students taking teacher-made mathe- 
matics examinations in the fall passed.- The proportion of students 
passing increased wi1;h\rade from a low of 62.2 percent in grade 9 to 
a high of 95 percent in grade 11. 
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Sixty-three percent of the students taklnq teacher-made mathe* 
matics examinations in the spring passed. The proportion of students 
passinq Increased with qrade from a low of 55.2 percent in qrade 9 to a 
hiqh of 87.5 percent in qrade 11. v f 

''" '* 

The criterion of a 65 percent passinq rate for students takinq 

i ; 

the Spanish High School Equivalency Test 1n mathematics set as the 
proqram objective was surpassed in both the fall (80 percent passing) ^ 
and the spring (68 percent passing). 

Science * 

» E1qhtjy-fq*r percent of the program students passed teacher-made 
scienck examinations in the fall. The proportion of students passing 
Increased with grade from a low of 25 percent in grade 9 to a high of 
88.2 percent in grade 11. 

■ r \ . . 

Eighty-eight percent of the program students passed teacher- 
made science examinations in the spring. The proportion of students 
passing ranged from a low of 85.2 percent in qrade 1(1 to a hiqh of 10(1 
percent in qrades 9 and 11. 



Social Studies 

: / 



Fifty-six percent of the students passed teacher-made examina- 
tions in social studies 1n the fall. The passing rate ranged from a low 

* • \ * 

of 37 percent 1n grade 9 to a high ^pf 64.9|percent in grade 10. 

\ * 

• Sixty-seven percent of the students passed teacher-made social 
styles examinations 1n the spring. The passing rate increased with 



grade from a low of 46.2 percent 1n grade 9 to a high of 88.9 percent 1n 

v. . 

grade 11. ■''»•. 41 

In qeneraU In all of content areas there appears to be a 

positive relation between grade and student performance: the higher the 

• *■ 
grade, the higher the percent passing. 



/ 



Content-Area Subjects Taught in English 1 - 

N1nety-s1x percent of the students passed teacher-made examina- 
tions 1n content-area course* taught 1n EnqUsh in the sprinq. Elqhty- 
s1x percent of the students passed mathematics examinations and 100 percent 
of th^tudents passed examinations In silence and social studies. 

Attendance 

the average attendance rate of program students surpassed the 
average school -wide attendance rate by 21.7 perpentaqe points* 





VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The comprehensive qaals and objectives of project BACOP were 
formulated to address the numerous problems encountered by youhq Spanish- 
speak inq 1mm1qrants of lower Income families. The Immediate Unqutstlc, 
cultural, psycholoqical , and educational problems of these students stem 
from larqe-scale social, economic, and political conditions. Their needs! 
are overwhelming 1n many cases. The program's emphasis on basic-skills 
development In the native and the second languaqes has offered students 
the possibility of Gompletlnq high school requirements for graduation, 
or the preparation for a hlqh school equivalency diploma. yThe beqlnnlng* 
of fcareer Infusion Into* courses, with Its futur^potentlal as an actual 
course of study 1n career awareness, offers mare possibilities to students 
Interested in^areas other than higher education. 

The proqram's history and orqanlzatlon within the school have 
resulted 1n fully-developed E.SJL. and blUnqual courses of study/ fireat 

strides have been made 1n student placement and proqramminq, curriculum, 

j 

/ 

and materials. The Instructional staff (professional and paraprofesslonal ) 
are competent, committed, and enthusiastic. Yhey express an interest 1o 
and have hlqh expectations for the students whom they serve. They u!irt1- 

repare 

and adapt materials to meet the diverse linguistic and academic needs 

of students. ? s/ 

Gu1dancevserv1ces provided by one full- and 'one part-time coun- • 
selor supported by t^x-levy funds concentrated mostly on academic advisement. 



ctpate *1n In-service, proq ram- sponsored tralnlnq activities and prepare 
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Guidance counselors were assigned all blUnqual students, 1nc1ud1nq 250 
proqram students servelkpy Title VII and 575 served by tax-levy. The 
psycholoqlcal and quldance services needed, accordlnq to quldance and 
proqram staff, seem to be qreater than those the proqram can provide at , 
present. These needs may be expected to Increase alohq with the enroll- 
ment of new arrivals who have little, 1f any, prior school 1nq^ 

( The parental Involvement component 1s another strpnq feature. 

The proqram has been more. successful than the .school as a whole 1n 
establishing home-school relations and securing parental participation 
and support in school affairs. It 1s continuing efforts 1n this area. ' 
Attention might be focused on the aspect of parent education, which was - 
said to be 1n need of strengthening. v 

Indicators such as student enthusiasm, attendance, and participa- 
tion 1n currlcular and extracurricular activities were also very positive. 
Project BACOP was" found to be 1n healthy condition. The Intent expr^gs^ 
^by staff and students to work together to Improve the program suggests 
that the program may not only overcome some existing problems but also 
generate unanticipated and positive results. 

f « 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The followlnq suqqestlons -are based on: a proqram review con- 
slstlnq of four days' site visits 1n whlch^he evaluator Interviewed the 
school principal, assistant) principal s, project director, staff, teachers, 
guidance counselors, parents, and students observations of four classes; 
and review and analysis of relevant documents, records, and student 
achievement and attendance data. 
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1) A collaborative process Involvlnq department and program - 

directors, teachers, and technical assistants might be undertaken to 

review, revise, and plan systematically the followlnq: 

--how Spanish and EnqHsh will be used to teach content 
while deyeJUxpInq both lanquaqes. The decision 
reqardMnij what lanquaqe to use may be made on the 
basis of: 

time - proportional time allocation made for each 
languaqe; 

space - designated areas, such as labs orlearnlnq centers 

^ subject - cultural relatedness of subject and students' 

„ mastery of concepts 1n the subject area; 

topic - degree of students' familiarity with and mastery 
of concepts related to topic; 

function within the lesson - to open, review, direct", 
present new vocabulary, verify understanding, 
assign homework, praise/reward, and/or 
requlate behavior (discipline); 

--how E.S.L. may be taught 1n order to enhance ionceptual 
development and achievement 1n the content areas. 
Methodologies for this approach. may proqress as follows: - 

from the use of subject-area vocabulary to Introduce 
♦ present-tense forms of verbs; 

to simple descriptions and comparisons whlcft may Increase 
1n complexity to Introduce other tgftses, adjectives, and 
pronouns; *' 

to the teachlnq of hlqher order lanquaqe structures- 1n 
E*S.L. readlnq and wrltlnq (uslnq mathematics, science, 
and social studies topics); 

--how offerlnqs will be diversified sufficiently 1n order to 
meet a I1nqu1st1cally and academically (hlqhly) hetero- 
geneous population. One approach mlqht be to separate 
classes of the same E.S.L. proficiency level by native 
languaqe and academic proficiency. If this 1s not viable 
due to Insufficient numbers\ of students jto form classes,' 
then grouping within the satye E.S.L. Je/el class will be|. 



necessary. 



i 
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A plan uslnq such an approach would serve to teach EnqHsh 
focused on school (and proqram) purposes by provldlnq mutually relnforc- 
1nq Instruction 1n the native and second lanquaqes. 

2) The process of plannlhq and fppulatlnq Instructional 
strateqles may he preceded by an assessment of teacher tralnlnq needs 
and followed by In-service tralnlnq workshops and colleqe course at- 
tendance related to Identified needs. The> workshops and courses should 
encompass the major areas of teachers' professional and practical needs 
related to b1Hnqual1sm and culture 1n education. 

3) Plannlnq and implementation of a hlUnqual Instructional 
and staff development proqram benefits from a process of teacher observa- 
tion, *eed Identification, and observer feedback. This process nrlqht 

be conducted by proqram staff who are responsible for*proqram outcomes. 
If these staff members may not function 1n supervisory roles due to 
their positions 1n the orqanlzatlonal structure, tRen alternative arranqe- 
ments would need to be made. 

4) MonltoMriq teacher performance 1n order to provide for 

their professional needs and ultimately Improved nst ruction, may be 

achieved throuqh the exist 1nq Ar a revised form of the orqanlzatlonal 

structure for supervision. UndWr the exlstlnq structure, the director, 
1 • [ ' 

who 1s not a supervisor of proqram teachers, may he authorlz&d to observe 



proqram teachers accompanied by 



the respective department chairperson. 



ment or a m1n1-school (orqanlzat 



Another approach mlqht be to revise, the structure by creatlnq a depart- 



onal unit) of MHnqual education 
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directed by an assistant principal authorized to observe b111nqua1' 9 
E.S.U.and nat1 ve-lanquage teachers. 

5) Riven the program's effort toward the development of career 
Infusion 1n courses through staff training, curriculum In this area 1s 
now essential. There 1s a need to acquire curricula developed by (and 
for) projects serving special populations or to develop them with exlstlnq 
proqram resources. If they can not be acquired 1n the students' native 
lanquaqe, Enql 1sh-lanquaqe mater1a'Tf\>r curricula may be adapted. The 
outcome, however, shon^ be an Inteqrated career education component Im- 
plemented as orlqinally conceived. 

6) Given the results on the Prueba de lectura 1n Spanish read- 
ing, the test shoulcf be reviewed to determine Its appropriateness for 
students of varylnq proficiency 1n Spanish, Instruction 1n this area 
should he monitored to determine -how 1t relates to the skills measured 

by the test, and materials used~~1n the Spanish courses should he reviewed 
to determine how they relate to the test objectives. 



VIII. APPENDIX 
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EVALUATION PLjrfl 



1. Appropriateness of Design 

2. Design Content: ( 

a) Assessing attainment of all objectives 

j 

b) Data collection- instruments 

c) Data Analysis procedure 4 

d) Time schedule 

e) Staff responsibilities 

3. Comparison Procedure * 

, , •+ 

4. Identification of Non-Participants \ 

5. Sample Procedures 

6. Data Collection and Analysis 

>, 

7. Data Use of Improvement k 

8. Time line for the- Evaluation of the Program 

9. Entry Exit Time Line , 

121a (e) EVALUATION 

George Washington High School is under jurisdiction of the 
New YOrk..City Board of Education. Therefore, the evaluation design 
that follows has been developed in consultation with the Office of 
Educational Evaluation of such agency. Our program is bound by the 
rules and regulations governing that agency and the evaluation Design 
that follows will reflect compliance with the rules and regulations. 
The final evaluation of the program will be conducted by independent 
consultant assigned by the office of Educational Evaluation.^ 
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The evaluation report 6f our first y^ar of funding submitted already 

to OBEMLA is fairly accurate with exception made of very minor 

points and ^iCXects the general quality of our program.^ One aspect 

stressed in the report among others, is the fact -that our program, 

being only in the first year of Ti1(le VII funding at the time 6t 

submission of^tttis proposal looked more like a program that has 

been in existence for several years to the eyes of the evaluators. 

We have done and continue to do every effort to manage every 

Title VII dollar carefully and to provide evidence of our program 1 s 

accountability. 
I 

EVALUATION PLAN 

The evaluatiqp plan will consider the projects instructional 
non-instructional and training objectives/ outlined below: 
I INSTRUCTIONAL' OBJECTIVES 
OBJECTIVE t 

^ - ' . 

An estimated 65% of all students enrolled in the high school 

equivalency preparation classes will be able to pass the High 
♦ School Equivalency Examination in English or. Sjfanish and^tfill re- 
ceive a G.E.D. diploma 

r 

(i) Instrument: 

High School Equivalency Examination in English or Spanish. 

(ii) Data Analysis Procedure: 
Tabulation of results; calculation of percentage of re- 

Jesuits passing, and comparison with the criterion level. 




ERjC % ,\v 
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(iii) Tim.e Schedule * - ♦ . 

a) Dates of testing - ongoing 

b) Data collection date: June 1982 

(iv) Number of students tested: 

a) Treatment: All students in high school equivalency 
preparation classes who are prepared to take the test. 

b) Control: not applicable 
OBJECTIVE 2 

An estimated 501 of the students participating in the dropout . 
program, will become mainstreamable. into either the bilingual pro- 
£ gram or the regular program at George Washington High Schopl. 

(i) Iryltrument: 

/ School Records 

(ii) Data Analysis Procedure: 

Calculation of the number of students mainstreamed as a - 
percentage of the total number enrolled in the dropout 
prevention program, and comparison with the criterion level. 



(iii) Time Schedule: ;\V 

a) Data of mainstreaming: * . 

January 1982,* June 1952 into the bilingual! or regular 
academic program. . . . „ 

- **~b.) Data collection date: June 1982 

(iv) Number of students tested/ 4 , - . ^ 
1. Treatment: All students in the dropout prevention 

^ prog f am 
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(V) Control: Not applicable ^ / 

O BJECTIVE 3 - • 

Students participating in the high school, equivalency pre- 
paration classes for one full year will increase their level of 
reading ability % by an increment of .05 lfevel of ^tajtistical sig- 
nificance as measured by the New York City Reading Test ( P.S.E.N.). 

(i) Instrument: * . *• 
New York City Reading Test (P. S.E.N.) ^ , ' 

(ii) Data Analysis Procedure: ^ 
Correlated t - test will be performed for each grade/test 

■ ' I * 



level'. 




Pre-test, October 1901 
Post-test April 1982 

b) Data Collection Date: / 

» June , 1982 



c) Number of students tested 

1 ' 

1) Treatment: > Students enrolled fdr the entire year.. • 

2) Control: Not apjpi*&^ble ^ " 

objective- 4 > •'•>%.•*'• 

An estimated *£5* of students enrolled ^' individualized, mathe- 
matics will be able to pass criterion-referenced tests based on skills 
tested on^the G.E.-D. "examination. It is projected that students .will 
be tested at least once a month. , 
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(i) Instrument: 

^eacher prepared criterion, referenced tests. 
Kii) . Data Analysis' Procedure t 

Tabulation of the number of ^objectives mas€e(red for each 

' ° ' * ^\ 

student ;, comparison of individual achievfemeriti^ with the 

* ■ • • \f' 

criterion level^pet. student. Calculate the totaj^ number 

of stu^nts meeting the objectives as ^a percentage" of . 4 

the totkl number enrolled', ;„ * M 

/ f * '■ ■ ** * * 

{Til) Time Schedule: * • 

<a) Datis of testing - on£oing^ 

b) * Data collection date - June 1982 

(iv) dumber pf students tested: * „ 



1) Treatment: All students ii> Component I and II- * 



2) Ctontrol^: Not applicable. 

1 • ■ 




OBJECTIVE 5 f 



v . 



\ % An estpiated.^65% pf the students enrolled jn English ^s* a 



Second %jLangu^ge wxli b# able to piaster 10 or morejobjectiyes on 

a pcjsfc test; Lxti^txbh pn the same ievel of the Criterion Njrefer - 

] ' [ 

enced ^nglis^ gyntex Tfesfr ' (CREST) 
- • I Dropout Prevention Program 



itfion 

I • / 
IP H^gh /School Equivalency Program 

L * / - " I • * f * 

Ijll' College/Career Orientation Program" 




instrui&ent : 



1 . 




<» Criterion Referenced English Syntex Test (CREST) 

L|»vel I, -II, III 
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(ii) Dbta Analysis Procedure: . 
Tabulation of the number .of Objectives mastered for. each 
student; somparison of individual achievement with the 
criterion level of 10 objectives per student. Calculate 
the total number of students meeting the objectives as ^ a 

tj percentage of the total number enrolled. 

(iii) Time Schedule: ^ 
a) Dates- of Testing: 



r ' Pre-test: ^September 1981 % * * (J — " 

^ Post-test Slay 1982 . * ^ 



b) Data collection 5 date: June 1981 



(iv) Number of Students' tested 



1) Treatment: Students enrolled in components I and Hv 

2) Control - Not [applicable 



OBJECTI VE 6 V 

' - Students receiving, a [full year of instruction will increase 
their performance on j the appropriate level of the Prueba de 
Lectura at the .0*5 leivel of Statistical Significance. :. ^ 

* i i . 

(ij Instrument: [ . . *>■ 

i * * 

•H Prueda de^Lectura, leve*. III . I ^r-p 

(ii) Data Analysis Procedure: 

A correlated t^Ust will be performed for eac^i ^rade/test 
June ,1982. J } 5 , ' ; \ , 

. . w ■ 5 . •. • * • • ( : ■ 

(iii) Time Schedule: - „ 

l : r> < » 

a) tfates of testing: Pre/- test : September 19/81 t 

Post-test: May, 1932 *. 
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*b) Data collection date: -June 198fr 
(iv) Number of Students tested: t , 

1) Treatment: Students enrolled in. Spanish reading classes 

m * v 

(Components I and II) * * * » \ v . " ; 

OBJECTIVE 7 ..' . •.' ' •"«...■ 

An estimated >65% df the students enrolled in the college/career . 
orientation program (10th, 11th an'dl2th grade bilingual students) 
will be able to pass the New York .State Regents Competency Testy 
in English (Reading and Writing) and mathematics and receive a 

reguIaVhi^h school diploma as a result of Specialized instruction 

1 . ' *~ > - ** 4 

received. ""*" 

i 

trument: 



(i) In 

'L'- 



lf' New York State Regents Competency Tes ^ in English and 
mathematics 



School Records 
(iiX ^jata Analysis Procedure: 

• Review test outcomes and student records; calculate the per- 
centage of students passing. , 
(iii) Ifirne Schedule: c M 



i) Dates of testing: January 1982 

June 1982 



ft) Data collection date: jjune 1982 



(iv) dumber of Students- Tested 

1) Treatment: Students enrolled in' the College/Career 

4\ 

orientation program (Component III) . 

2) Control: Not applicable. 
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NON- INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES f 
OBJECTIVE I i» • *. • 



Attendance of each student in the high school equiValericy compo- 
nent will improve by an estimated 2S% minimum, 
i) Instrument: 1 * , ' 

Attendance record^ » ' 



(ii) Data Analysis procedure: 

Review attendance records upon entry into the program and at 
the .end off the school year I calculate semester and annual days in 

1980-81 school year ancT^compare them with actual student attendance 

i \ 5 

(iii) Time 
1) Dates/* 1 ongoing 




2) Data collection date: June 1982 ^ 
(ivK Number of Student? V 

1} Treatment : Students in components I and II y ■ 
2) Control - Not Applicable 



OBJECTIVE 2 



An estimated 80% of the participants in the high school equiva- 
lency and $ollege/career orientation components will apply for 
ppst graduate study either at college or # vocational school, or 
will appljjr for jobs. / * 

An estimated 65% of applying stiudents witl be. accepted and 

* i 

» placed. 
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(i) Instrument: 
School reco 



v • 

:;ds, interviews and applications 



(i^Data Analysis? Procedure: • 

Tabulation of results, calculation of percentage of students 
applying and accepted, and comparison with tt< 



e criterion level. 



(ilii) Time Schedule: 

1) Dates - ongoing 

0 

2) Data ccllectioi^date: June 1982 
(ilv) Number otf Students 

1) Treatment: Students inComponents I and M 



TIAINING OBJECTIT 



St.af f Development 
OBJECTIVE I 



2) Control: See 



comparison page 94 



r 



An es£imat|d 40% of the staff will be invol 



red in other than 
in-service j training, including college and university, courses, 
profession*^ workshops and/ or conferences. 



(:.) Instrument: 



sjtaff development records. 



(ii) ^Data Analyslis^ Procedure: 



Revietw staff development records (college/university courses); 
calculate the percentage of staff members who are partici- 
pating. . <r I 
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(iii) Time Schedule: 

t' i 

1) Dates - ongoing 

2) Data Collection date: June 1982 

, iv , Number of Participants rticloat ing in the pro- 

„ Treatment:, ; ,^li staff members particioatin, 

I. . ' 

gram. 

2, control. Not applicable j 

I 

, . in in . s ervice training such as adap- 
100 % will be involved in in serv 

.. -<= curriculum suitable for special, 
tation and development of curriculum and 

. i, classes, linguistic and cultural sensitivity 
bilingual classes. indivi duali«d 
the attainment of expertise in the area^or 

instruction. ^ j 

(i) instrument: 

j„ ^iir-riculum developed 
Program records ,\ curricuxui 

la —is Procedure "calculate the percentage of staff 

a 4« in-service training, 
members involved in in servx 

(iii) Time Schedule: 

■ X 

1) Dates: ongoing * , . 

2) Data collection dates. June 1982 

(iv) . ^ '^rlff Wrs participating in the . 

1) Treatment: aia 

>i 1 program. 

' 2 ) Control: Not applicable ^ 



(ii) 
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Comparison to similar non-program students in a \ traditionally-structured 
acaqeniic bilingual procran . 



iall students^ of limited English 



Since bilingual instruction for 

# 

proficiency (as measured by the language Assessment, Battery) is 
mandated in New York City, no appropriate comparipon groups <an be 
found in the instructional areas. However, the performance of students 
in each component of our program wiljL-be compared with non-program 
students who meet the selection criteria defined in section 123a. 



(b) (pp. 



) in the following manner: 



tendance 



As a result of participation inHthe dropout prevention program 

** ■ I • 

and the high school equivalency program students will have a" sig- 

nificantly lower dropout rate and a higher rate of attendance '.than 

similar non-program students at the . 0S( level of significance. 

a) instrument: School records (permanent records, attendance 
. card, profile) 

b) /~Data analysis procedure: Test for the difference between 

two independent proportions 

c) Time schedule: 

j 1. Dates - September 1981, January 1982, May 1982 

2. Data collection - Jun£ 1982 

• *■ 

d) Number of pupils tested: j 
«* ' 

1. Treatment - A sample of 25 students from each compo- 

9 

nents I and II . • 

Control - Two' sample groups (25 fff each) of similar 
non-program students \ ^ 
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2. 



Comparison to non-bilingual m<i 



ins t reamed students 



' " The performance of" program students will be compared to the 
general school population potential graduates in the area of college/ 
vocational placement. Such a comparison is appropriate since the 
provision of the bilingual program is intended to result in equal 
educational V|>portunity for LEP children and therefore should result 
in the elimination of differences in performance between LEP and 
non-LEP children. 



College/Vocational Placement 



As a result of participation in the program, the percentage 
of students placed in college or vocational centers will be equal 
to or greater than mainstreamed potential graduates. 

a) Instrument: School records, interviews, applications 

V 

b) Data analysis procedures: Calculation of percentage 
of students placed in colleges or Vocational centers 
by the bilingual program and by the 'mainstream program. 

c) Time schedule: 

1. Dates - ongoing 

2. Data collection date - June 1982 

d) Number of pupils 

1. Treatment - Students in Components II and III 

2. Control - All potential graduates 1981-1982 
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Evaluation Plan 



The date jDHtained through the evaluation will contribute to 
improvements in [the operation of the project by providing information 

which may be uscflful in the following ways; 

S * 

a) To| more clearly define the characteristics of the 

population being served, thereby making judgements- 
about the adequacy of the program for the entire 
range of students possible. 

b) To! provide information on the adequacy of the 
objectives, thereby meeting modification of the 
objectives possible to reflect more realistic 
expectations .1 

c) To [identify problems encountered in the implement- 
ation of the program, /thereby identifying situa- 
tions which need to be attended to and which may 
help explain project outcomes. 

d) To identify areas of strength and weakness in 
student performances, thereby identifying areas 
which need review and/or modification, or further 
support. 

e) To generate recommendations which may be useful in 
making changes in -the program, thereby resulting in 
program improvement. 

f ) To provide information which will be useful in in- 
forming appropriate audiences, ^thereby improving 
attitude toward the program. 
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